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A TALK ABOUT MR. HELDER. 


TOO SOON. 
CHAPTER V.—‘‘ QUITE OUT OF SORTS.” 
TE visit to the Museum had been made on Wednes- 
day, and on Friday evening Frank Williams arrived 


at Vine Cottage. Aunt Sophy’s anxiety for Ursula’s 
pale face and listless spirits had increased ; she sug- 





gested to her brother-in-law that if he saw his nephew 

it might be well to ask him to come and see them 

more frequently; and Mr. Williams dutifully called | 
No. 1099.—sanvary 18, 1873. 


on Frank, and finding him fagged and overworked, 
asked him to come and stay from Friday till Monday, 
a longer visit than any which the young man had 
as yet paid at Vine Cottage. 

Over Mr. Williams’s study—a third room on the 
ground-floor—there was a small, pretty chamber, the 
guest chamber, not often used, so that in the quiet 
household some little bustle of preparation was 
needed, and Aunt Sophy was fairly puzzled at the 


| utter want of interest shown by Ursula about this 


CG PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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visit. She was not even excited, but went out on a 
message to the rectory just before Frank was ex- 
pected. 

‘‘Frank’”’—Aunt Sophy had tried tosummon courage 
several times: to speak, and gained it when the 
visitor, after much restless pacing round the garden, 
stood at the front window gazing down the road— 
“‘T wish you would notice Ursula particularly, and 
tell me what you think is troubling her. She is not 
ill, but she is so quiet and unlike herself—” 

“Ts she? I thought she often had dreamy fits; 
at least I remember she had when she was little.” 

“Ah, yes.” Aunt Sophy sighed. These dream- 
ings had often troubled her gentle soul, but one or 
two mild remonstrances had been met with such a 
curling upper lip, and such evident dissatisfaction, 
that Aunt Sophy had long ago made up her mind 
that she was not clever enough to understand Ursula. 
As if the wisdom of meek gentleness is not a higher 
womanly gift than any mere intellectual talent ! 

‘Yes, Frank, but this is different; she seems so 
strange, almost as if she were expecting something 
to happen, and yet I don’t know what she can 
expect.” 

Frank’s eyes sparkled : a foreshadowed, unbelieved- 
in hope had been stiddenly embodied by the pretty 
gentle woman’s words. Frank looked gratefully at 
Aunt Sophy. “I will go and meet Ursula,” he 
said, eagerly; “she will come straight home from 
the rectory, will she ?’”” 

“Oh yes.” 

He was gone in a moment, and meeting Ursula 
after a hurried walk of five minutes, he greeted her 
so heartily that her face brightened at omee. 

“T am so glad that you are come, Framk. Have 


you beem home yet ?”’ 

“Yes, and Aunt Sophy told me where I should | 
meet you.” 

Somehow Ursula’s manner was not quite that 
whieh her cousin had expected. 

“ What shall we do to-morrow?” he went om 


‘“‘E am at your service from 
Shall we be off for the whole day to Richmond, or 
what shall we do?” 

Ursula, who always professed enthusiasm for any- 
thing suggestive of change or variety, only smiled ; 
there was no amswering glow im her faee. Frank 
felt as much puzzled as Aunt Sophy. 

* Don’t you think a walk will do, Frank? At 
least, I do not want to tie you, of course, only I 
should like to be at home m the afternoon.” 

Frank reddened. He was not sufliciently in love 
to be jealous, but he thought for the first time that 
Ursula was cold and a little bit selfish. He was dis- 
appointed, too, when they reached Vine Cottage ; she 
hurried on up the steps as if she was eager to get 
away from him. 

‘** But then,” Frank thought, as he pulled out his 
whiskers, ‘‘ no one ever could quite understand Ursula, 
and that is why she is so charming. I will find out 
how much she eares for me.” 

“Come out in the garden,” he said, as soon as she 
appeared in the little sitting-room ; ‘‘ Aunt Sophy says 
tea will not be ready yet, and I want to see if there 
are any flowers.” 

** You can easily see that from the window.” But 
she smiled so that he could not take offence. ‘‘ No, 
Frank, I am not coming out to-night. You will see 
the flowers better in the morning; look, I am 
actually going to do needlework.” 





Aunt Sophy’s puzzle grew to bewilderment. Ursula, 
who confessed that she pined for something young 
to talk to, who detested needlework, whielt she con- 
sidered only fit for mere household drudges—she in- 
cluded her aunt im this elass—aetually refused o 
téte-a-téte with her cousin that she might hem a 
pocket-handkerchief. For amoment a suspicion very 
foreign to Aunt Sophy’s nature came—was Ursula 
really fond of Frank, and was she coquetting? and 
then she told herself that the pair had been brought 
up too much together to be ever more than cousins, 
and that it was only Ursula’s eccentricity. 

There was a little pause of silence. 

‘* But I say, I want to know what we are going to do 
to-morrow,’’ said Frank, ‘‘I feel in thorough cockney 
spirits. I had my hair cut to-day, and my hair- 
dresser, I suppose, found out that I was more cheer- 
ful than usual; he said, ‘Glad to see you so well, sir; 
been hout of town, sir? Nothing like a little change, 
for the ’air, sir; in fact, I do consider a houting is 
’olesome for all.’ ”’ 

“ Frank, you know you made that up, and besides, 
I answered your question—” . 

Ursula raised her head defiantly. 

“T should think you two had better go into the 
country,’”’ said Aunt Sophy. She had not even looked 
at Ursula. ‘I have not seen a wild primrose ora 
wood anemone this spring—” 

“‘T should like to know where we could find them, 
aunt.” 

Aunt Sophy flushed a little, the tone was so very 
contemptuous. Frank looked surprised; he remem- 
bered these outbursts of temper im ehildish days, but 
he had not seen ome since he had begum tocome again 
to Vine Cottage; and as he had net the key to his 
cousin’s nature he took the very worst way of sooth- 
ing her, he went om with the subjeet. “Now don’t 
be contradictory, madam ; if you will go only half an 


hour om a railway line, I will undertake to find you 
‘violets and primroses and bluebelis, amd even anc- 
mones.” 


morning till might. | 
cheeked herself. 


Por a moment her eyes glistened, but then she 
“« You ean go and get Aumt Sophy 
some. Now, don’t tease me, but read me something.” 

Frank felt eomtradictory too. Ewer since his 
nrether had eome home widowed from India to her 
Yorkshire home, and had withdrawm him from the 


care of his relatives, Frank had been used to a good 


deal of femimime worship. He liked to plan and 
settle the outward affairs of life, and he thought 
Ursula rebellious; he felt also that she might have 
been a shade more gracious towards him as a visitor, 
but he was toe good-tempered to harbour Vexation. 
“You must say what your highness wishes read, then 
—or look here, I'll read-you a bit of Praed.” 

Ursula started up and took the book out of his 
hands. ‘No; I want some poetry, not mere jingle. 
I don’t call Praed a poet. I could read him for an 
hour, and he would never stir me. Here, I will find 
you a subject.” 

She snatched up a volume of Tennyson. Bending 
over it as she turned the leaves, Frank thought how 
wonderfully pretty Ursula was when she flushed with 
excitement; he even thought—poor fellow !—that 
she was blushing at her own behaviour to himself. 

‘Here, read that”—she looked very conscious as 
she gave him the open book. 

“This! why I did not know your taste was 80 
dreary.” 

He began to read ‘‘ Mariana.” 
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Ursula sat listening with intent eyes and parted 
lips, but presently she held out her hand. 

“Prank, I can’t bear it ; you are reading badly on 
purpose to tease. 
soul in it if you chose. 


—slowly, slowly, but surely, as the sea slowly en- 
croaches on the dry land? 


‘*¢ She only said the night is dreary. 
He cometh not, she said, 
She said, I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.’ ”’ 


Aunt Sophy and Frank stared. 
the words with a wailing intensity. 
sible not to identify her with the forsaken girl in 
the moated grange. 
was conscious of her own mistake. She flung the 
book down and went away to her room. She 


sat herself down there and pushed the hair back | 


from her forehead. 

‘‘ They are tiresome and I am cross and ridiculous. 
Why should I think he will ever come? 
can think of nothing else; and I know if he did 
come I should not like him, and should certainly 
be rude to him. If I ean’t be civil to Frank, 
it is not likely I should be so to a stranger.” She 
bathed her burning cheeks, told herself she was a 
goose, and rude besides, and then went down-stairs, 
resolved to behave nicely to her visitor. Alas for 
resolutions! She found the family at tea, her father 
among them. 

** Ursula ’’—he looked so much brighter than usual 
—‘‘T must ask you to be up early to-morrow, I want 
to get breakfast at eight o’clock.” 

“Are you going out for a holiday, uncle?” said 
Frank, mischievously. 

‘*No”—Mr. Williams looked disturbed at the idea 
of a holiday out of the routine—‘“‘ but I have to spend 
the morning in the Museum, and I want to look out 
several references before I start.” 

**Can’t Ursula or I do it for you ?” 


at hiscousin. He knew how much she liked employ- 


ment of this kind, and how quick-witted she was in | 


piecing information together. She did not even seem 
to hear him. 
inquiring expression that he could not understand, 
but it had no reference to his proposal. 

Mr. Williams said, ‘‘ Thank you, in this case no one 
can help me,” but Ursula seemed not to hear. If she 
didhear, she was plainly not disappointed. ‘“ By-the- 
by, Frank—’” Mr. Williams was very apt to run on in 
aline like a clock- work toy, having been once wound 
up to it. It was so difficult to the poor man to with- 
draw a fraction of his attention from his studies, that 


he clang to any idea that had been once given him from | 


without. ‘‘ Would you like,” he said, ‘‘ to go to the 
Museum to-morrow? Ursula went the other day and 
she was delighted—were you not, child?—and you 
would like, perhaps, to go again with Frank?” 
“No, thank you. I have no wish to go again.” 
Ursula spoke quickly, and then her face grew hot, for 
she felt her words were not true. ‘And yet,’ she 
said to herself, ‘‘I could not go there with Frank, it 


would be so unlike the other day, so dull.and com- | 


monplace. He would just take me about in regular 


order, and make me look at everything I ought to | 
Frank never will understand how I hate 


look at. 
doing things I ought to do just for ‘ought’s’ sake.” 
And then she wished the evening to come to an end, 


You know you could put more | 
Can’t you feel””’—her eyes | 
were full of eager light—“ that her heart is breaking | 


| although he laughed at himself. 


Ursula spoke out | 
It was impos- | 


And yet I | 


Frank looked | 


She was looking at her father with an | 
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| it was so difficult to talk and laugh with Frank when 


| she wanted to be alone with her thoughts. 
| quiet and dull all the evening. 

Frank brought Aunt Sophy her candle after his 
cousin had bade them all good-night. ‘I don’t 
| know what to make of Ursula, she seems quite out 
of sorts,” he said, ‘‘ unless she is writing a book; 
| she is evidently wrapped up in something we know 
| nothing of.” Frank went up-stairs whistling softly, 
| but it was not a joyous whistle : a dim suspicion came 
| that this ‘‘ something’ might be a ‘“ somebody,” 
‘‘How absurd I 
am! How can Ursula have fallen in love, so secluded 
as she is here? and she is not a girl to be taken by 
mere outside looks.’ This last sentence came rue- 


She was 


| fully, and the whistling ended. 
Ursula saw their faces, and | 


CHAPTER VI.—MICHAEL HELDER’s VISIT. 


Miss Fraser was a different natured woman from Aunt 
| Sophy. She took life more, as French people say, 
| én gros than en détail. She loved her cousin Michael 
too well not to be aware that he had been grave and 
| silent lately ; but then, he was never very talkative, 
| and, as her sensible, strong mind argued, he might 
| have some extra puzzling work at the Museum, or 
| divers other worries which she was not called on to 
think of unless he consulted her. 

‘Just the kind of man for whom any companion is 
so much better than a wife,” she thought. ‘ Michael 
tells me what he thinks fit, and I am satisfied, and I 
do not worry him with all the petty details of my 
life. Why cannot wives act in this way, instead of 
tormenting a poor man every time he looks a little 
careworn, and making him go over all his troubles 
till they seem worse in the telling? No! a wife 
would have worried Michael to death.” Miss Fraser 
considered marriage for her cousin in the past sense 
since he had turned five-and-thirty. 

But she was surprised when on Saturday, soon 
, after Michael had left the house, a note was sent 
to her from the Museum :— 

‘Do not wait dinner for me. 
on a friend, and I may be kept.” 

‘‘T wonder who the: friend is?’’ and Miss Fraser 
went about her morning duties with a slightly ruffled 
| aspect. 

She would have been still more troubled if she had 
| followed her cousin. down the Brompton Road—in 
those days still quaint with old houses standing back 
in walled gardens, westerias and other lovely graceful 
| blossoms peeping over to see where the dust came 
from. In those days Cromwell Lane still existed, 
and you could walk to Kensington through meadows 
enamelled white and yellow in the exquisite fresh 
spring grass. Alas! now you walk through streets 
and terraces of stucco-fronted mansions. The 
people who decry Wordsworth for his pictures of 
nature, and say they are no poets who glorify any- 
thing but humanity, will tell us that the change is 
gain. But Mr. Helder did not note the quaintness 
of his walk, he was thinking of something else; 
there was a pleased excitement in his face, very un- 
| like his usual self-possessed gravity. 
When he reached Vine Cottage, however, he 
| noticed how trim the front garden was, and he saw 
that a vine as yet bare of leaves stretched up as far 
as the second-floor windows, and that the low wall 
which separated the little garden from its neighbour 
| was covered with golden corchorus blooms. 
c 2 





I am going to call 
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Frank was seated on a stool at Ursula’s feet, 
holding a skein of wool for her; he had suc- 
ceeded in teasing her into brighter spirits, and 
they were both laughing. Aunt Sophy sat near, 
with her dog, a King Charles spaniel, in her lap; 
she was smiling at the cousins. The maid threw 
open the door and announced a visitor; Jumbo 
sprang off his mistress’s lap, his ears bristling as 
if he were going to bark at the visitor, but he 
changed his mind and fawned on him instead. 

Ursula started up too, and her ball of wool fell at 
her feet. She was vexed, confused, frightened all in 
one, and Mr. Helder’s face, grave even to solemnity, 
did not help her to self-possession. She began to 
stammer an introduction to her aunt. Frank had 
risen up from his stool, and he looked at the new- 
comer with his usual coolness. But Mr. Helder 
came to Ursula’s help as soon as he had shaken 
hands with her and had understood that she spoke to 
the delicate, timid woman as aunt. 

“Your brother”’—he smiled, and won Aunt 
Sophy’s heart at once (there was something very 
irresistible in Michael’s smile)—‘‘ asked me to meet 
him here this afternoon, but when I heard he had 
not come home yet, I ventured to ask for Miss 
Williams.” And then, as he was a lover of dogs, he 
praised Jumbo’s long black-and-tan silken ears and 
fringed paws—the little dog had established himself 
on his lap—and Ursula would have felt at ease if 
she could have forgotten that wool-winding incident. 

‘“‘Tt must have looked so absurd, and I hate to 
look absurd.” 

Mr. Helder drew Aunt Sophy into talk. He was 
ready to talk to Frank too, but that young gentle- 
man was cold, and inclined to. be supercilious ; and a 


political question coming up, they differed thereon, 
and Frank being ultra-conservative in his opinions, 
expressed them with such a contempt for “all 
radicals,’ and such a ruthless disregard of contra- 
diction, that Ursula raised her head defiantly, and 
Aunt Sophy’s meek eyes fixed on him with surprise. 
Mr. Helder spoke once or twice to Ursula, but she 


gave shy, abrupt answers. ‘I think,” he said, 
when he had sat some little time, and the talk had 
devolved chiefly on himself and Aunt Sophy, “that 
your brother has met with some other engagement, 
and that I had better not wait for him.” 

Miss Ashton was puzzled. She did not like to ask 
this stranger, whose name she had scarcely heard 
before, to stay to dinner, and yet she knew it was 
past dinner-time, and that Jane was waiting to lay 
the cloth. 

‘* My brother will be very sorry,”’ she said. 

Ursula managed to add, ‘‘ Yes, very sorry.” 

She felt that Mr. Helder must not go away like this. 
Here was what she had been pining for ever since 
Wednesday, and how she had wasted these precious 
minutes! Why could she not speak, and seem at 
least glad to see him, when she was longing so 
ardently for another talk with him? It was all 
Frank’s fault for being there, he made her feel 
shyer. 

But Mr. Helder said good-by and left a message with 
Ursula for her father. She longed to go down to 
the gate with him, but Frank was evidently ready 
for this. She got courage to look up as she shook 
hands, and she thought Mr. Helder looked surprised 
and disappointed. 

‘* But that is my fancy, most likely, as I begin to 
think everything else is in this world. It must have 





been fancy that I thought I wanted to see him again. 
I felt wretched and uncomfortable, and hot and cold 
all the time, and yet—” Even to herself she dared 
not end the sentence, but she felt that if Mr. Helder 
did not come again she should be miserable. 

‘““Who is that, my dear?” Aunt Sophy felt 
genuine female curiosity of that gentle tender kind 
which rouses at anything suggestive of a love affair. 

“Mr. Helder, aunt.” But Ursula kept on stooping 
in search of her ball of wool much longer than was 
necessary. It was under her chair, if she had only 
looked there. ‘‘ Papa knows him; we saw him the 
day I went to the Museum.” 

‘‘Oh!” and Aunt Sophy gave a little cough. 

Frank came in before Ursula could speak. ‘“T say, 
Ursula, I thought you abhorred serious people. 
What a solemn slow-coach your friend is!” 

‘‘ My friend!” Ursula’s eyes sparkled with indig- 
nation. ‘‘ How can Mr. Helder be my friend ? I never 
saw him but once before to-day, I know nothing 
about him.” 

‘‘ Oh, I’m glad to hear it.”” Frank really did look 
relieved. ‘‘ Then I may say what I think, and I don’t 
think much of him, do you? He’s such a great, 
overgrown fellow.” 

Aunt Sophy had been studying her niece’s face ; 
she felt alarmed at the signs of a storm she saw 
there. 

‘““Oh, Frank! you are very severe”—she tried to 
give him a cautioning look, but he would not see it 
—‘‘TI call Mr. Helder a fine man, not handsome, 
perhaps, but he has a very pleasant expression. 
Don’t you think so, Ursula ?” 

Aunt Sophy would have been wiser to have left 
Ursula alone. The strange witchcraft stirring within 
had robbed her of all self-control. With every pulse 
throbbing, and a crowd of half-formed thoughts 
chaining her ‘to their elucidation, just then she 
almost hated Mr. Helder and her aunt, and above all 
Frank. 

*“T don’t know, and I certainly don’t care. I 
never notice what men are like; all I care for in 
them is intellect and power and loftiness of mind.” 

‘Hush, Aunt Sophy.” Frank spoke mockingly; he 
loved his cousin well enough to be unreasonably 
jealous already of this new acquaintance. ‘ Don’t 
you see Ursula is on the hilltops, much too high 
above us mortals, who grovel in the valleys, to note 
such trifles as good features or expression ?”’ 

Ursula did not answer except by a very curling 
lip. 
Per don’t see,’ Frank went on with exasperating 
coolness, ‘‘ why you care so immensely for such gifts 
in aman; you may be quite sure that one of your 
mental Titans likes to come down-stairs when he talks 
to women; it refreshes him. Life could not go@ on 
but for this kind of contrast.” 

‘You don’t know how clever men talk to women,” 
said Ursula, contemptuously. 

Frank flushed quickly. ‘‘ You deal too much im 
generals. I don’t fancy all men talk to all women 
alike, but I am quite sure that clever men, and clever 
women too, are just as fond of talking nonsense as. 
any one else is.” 

“Then I pity them.” 

Aunt Sophy looked from one face to the other, 
and she saw that the cousins were both angry ; what 
about was a puzzle to her. Frank recovered himself 
first and burst out laughing. 

‘I suppose we both set up for being clever, don’t 
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THE EVERGREEN TRADE. 


we, and we are talking egregious nonsense, and I 
dare say that grand, glum friend of yours would have 
liked his visit much better if you had talked pleasant 
nonsense instead of sitting so very quiet. I could 
not think what was the matter.” 

‘“ Why didn’t you speak, then? Mr. Helder was 
talking to Aunt Sophy.” 

‘‘T don’t know; the whole interview struck me as 
being forced and constrained; you generally have 
something to say, Ursula, and this Mr. Helder did 
not seem to be at his ease at all.” 

“T thought quite the contrary.” 

Frank smiled. ‘‘ Well, never mind, he’s not 
worth quarreiling over. Aunt Sophy, have I time 
to write a letter before dinner? Thank you, I'll 
doit here.” 

Ursula slipped away up-stairs while Aunt Sophy 
settled Frank at the little writing-table. 

“ How silly I am !”—she started to see how angry 
she still looked—‘‘ what isthe matter with me? I 
was so determined to keep this altogether a secret 
from Frank, and now I can see he thinks I like Mr. 
Helder, and I shall have no peace. Do I like 
him?” She looked again at her face; a soft glow 
stole into her cheeks, and her eyes were liquid with 
consciousness. ‘I cannot tell; it isa new unnatural 
feeling that comes when I think of him; it is not, it 
cannot be, liking, to shrink from him when I see 
him; and—yet—oh, how I long to see him again! 
What is it? it can be nothing good, for it makes me 
feel vexed and cross.” 





THE EVERGREEN TRADE. 


One of the great annual sights of London is to be 
seen in the leading fruit and vegetable markets at 
the festive season of the Holly and the Mistletoe. 
No sooner does the month of December set in than 
Covent Garden, Farringdon Street, Spitalfields, and 
other horticultural centres of the metropolis, are 
glutted day after day with Christmas evergreens for 
the decoration of the three-million-peopled city. ‘‘The 
boughs with clustered berries bright,’ and the laurel, 
ivy, and box, which can be had for the asking in 
rural and less populous places, suddenly become in 
London an important article of commerce, and the 
poorest households are willing to pay in coin for a 
spray of holly and mistletoe to welcome Christmas. 
‘*Gilt holly with its thorny pricks, 
Ivy and box with berries small, 


These deck the unused candlesticks 
And pictures hanging by the wall.” —Clare. 


Let us pay a visit to one of our great metropolitan 
markets, and see for ourselves some aspects of the 
evergreen trade at the Christmas season. 

We start on a December morning, long before 


daybreak, for Covent Garden. Dark as it is, the 
adjacent streets and approaches to the market are 
thronged with heavy waggons, some from the rail- 
ways and some from the country turnpike roads, and 
all laden with mistletoe, laurel, ivy, box, and spruce 
firs for Christmas trees. 

Here are nearly two hundred waggons, piled up 
‘with the festive evergreens. Many are laden with at 
least a ton. The procession is at a standstill, for 
the market is already full. Every market morning 
for more than a fortnight, this is the aspect of Covent 
Garden. And Covent Garden is only one of the 


‘fully supplied. 
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great markets at which Christmas evergreens are 
received, in order that they may be retailed in all 
the squares, streets, lanes, and alleys of London. 
Where does this vast supply come from ? 

These waggons of mistletoe are not from the turn- 
pike roads, but from the railway stations—from the 
South-Western and Great Western termini. English 
mistletoe for the London market comes almost exclu- 
sively from the cider and perry counties—from the 
apple and pear orchards of Worcestershire, Here- 
fordshire, and Gloucestershire. The apple, and not 
the oak, is the tree which yields the mistletoe in 
abundance. 

In the western and south-western counties of Eng- 
land, where a moist climate and a warm summer 
produce the juicy fruit for making cider, not unfre- 
quently fifty per cent. of the apple-trees are infested 
with the mistletoe. So important a commodity has 
the mistletoe become, that the quantity despatched 
from Hereford alone every December has been esti- 
mated by Dr. Bull to exceed one hundred tons. 
From Worcester even a greater quantity is supplied. 
The London supply is despatched from Gloucester, 
whilst the northern towns receive their proportion 
from Hereford and Worcester. 

The orchards of Normandy and Brittany, too, 
supply large quantities of mistletoe to the London 
markets at Christmas time. Large tracts of country 
in western France, as in western England, are de- 
voted to apple-growing. In Normandy alone, the 
tree which the mistletoe most delights in has been so 
widely cultivated, that as many as five hundred 
varieties of the acid or bitter apple are known in the 
district. This French mistletoe finds its way to St. 
Malo, and is thence shipped to England by steamer. 
From the Channel Islands, too, mistletoe is shipped 
for England, although orchard culture in Guernsey 
and Jersey has of late years been decreasing. 

Arrived at Covent Garden or its precincts, the 
mistletoe is offered for sale in bulk or in small lots. 
Even in the off-streets, too, where the cargo can get 
no farther on its way to tho head-quarters of the 
market, the sales begin and are often completed on 
the spot. The waggon is converted into a shop, and 
the sales are legally effected, for they take placo 
within the market precincts, and the dues are col- 
lected as though the transactions had occurred in the 
piazzas of the market itself. As we stand here, 
mistletoe is selling all around us from eighteen-pence 
a branch to £5 and £6 a ton. 

But great as are the quantities of mistletoe which 
find their way to the London markets at Christmas 
time, the various kinds of holly are still more plenti- 
Holly, however, is not so peculiarly 
the growth of certain districts as mistletoe, and the 
sources of its supply are more various, and perhaps 
at the same time more questionable as regards the 
law of mewm and tuum. All around London the festive 
season is one of uneasiness and trepidation to the 
owners of evergreen gardens and shrubberies, and 
not seldom it is regularly signalised in such cases 
by the employment of watchmen, night and day, 
to protect the grounds against marauders. 

A considerable quantity of the holly which finds 
its way to the London markets is come by in a 
casual but not necessarily dishonest manner. Here, 
for instance, are several loads which have been 
brought in railway vans from the Bricklayers’ 
Arms station. We learn that some railway works in 
progress in Surrey are being carried through a 
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thick jungle of wild holly and underwood. The 
holly becomes the perquisite of the ganger and his 
men, and is found to be well worth transport to 
Covent Garden Market. Many other consignments 
have a history which tells of the exceptional cha- 
racter of the trade. Much of the evergreen supply 
for Christmas purposes is offered by itinerants, who 
may or may not have contracted for the goods they 
possess, and it is hardly doubted in Covent Garden, 
Spitalfields, the Borough, and Farringdon Street, 
that many a load of holly which looks as honest as 
its neighbours has been obtained surreptitiously. 

But the great holly supply of the London markets 
comes in the form of consignments to order from 
well-known business clients in the country. Stewards 
of great estates are wont to sanction the clipping of 
the plantations at Christmas time, and some valuable 
patronage of this kind is freely exercised. Gar- 
deners at gentlemen’s seats, too, are allowed to lop 
the evergreens and to treat the spoil as their perqui- 
sites, or they sublet the privilege to the local market 
gardener, who well knows where to find a customer 
for his wares. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
holly still maintains its aboriginal hold on the 
common lands of Surrey, Hampshire, and other 
counties near enough to London to repay the expense 
of carriage and yield a profit to the vendor, besides 
putting an honest penny in the way of the villager 
far away. Some of our finest native hollies are 
found in the New Forest, but Sevenoaks and Cob- 
ham and Holmwood are equally well known to the 
purveyors of Christmas evergreens. We find, too, 
that it even pays to bring holly from Shropshire, and 
that large quantities are being brought from the 
environs of Shrewsbury year by year. At Covent 
Garden it is sold to the retailers in bundles from 
sixpence upwards, whilst the same quantity of varie- 
gated holly often fetches from five to six shillings 
and upwards. <A load of well-berried variegated 
holly sometimes fetches as much as £20. 

So at Covent Garden before daylight on a Decem- 
ber morning the trade goes on in glistening broad- 
leaved laurel; ivy, glossy and black-berried ; holly, 
‘‘with its thorny leaves and berries like crimson 
drops,” as the symbolical writers love to describe it ; 
and round toppling bushes of the white-berried 
mistletoe. Later in the morning, a more fashion- 
able market begins. Costly conservatory grapes and 
pineapples and pomegranates, bouquets and rare or- 
chids, are then in demand, and Belle Angevin pears at 
thirty-two shillings each. But the evergreen market 
is the sight for those who prefer to look on those 
simple time-honoured decorations of an English 
household at Christmas time which Covent Garden 
so amply provides. 
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BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


Yevo, the capital of Japan, is situated at the head 
of a spacious harbour, near the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Nip-pon, the main island of the Japanese 
group, where its shores are washed by the Pacific 


Ocean. ‘The name of the city signifies ‘ River’s 
Door,” derived from the entrance to the O-gava, or 
‘Great River,” which divides it into two parts. In 
1868 its title was altered by the Mikado to Zb-kigo, or 
‘Eastern Capital,” on his taking up his residence 





there, after the expulsion and deposition of the 
Siogoon, whose ancestors had ruled over its inha- 
bitants for many centuries. Notwithstanding the 
official alteration of its name, the city will long be 
known to foreigners, if not to the great mass of its 
population, by its ancient one of Yedo.* 

The circumference of Yedo has been computed 
approximately at twenty-four English miles, and its 
area at thirty-six square miles. From these dimen- 
sions it will be seen that the capital of Japan is 
entitled to rank among the greatest cities of the 
world, in fact is second only in extent to London, 
which has a superficies of about fifty square miles. 
Yedo is the centre of everything which is desirable 
in the eyes of a Japanese, far more than Pekin is to 
a Chinese, or perhaps even than Paris is to a French- 
man, or our own vast metropolis is to an Englishman. 
Luxury, arts, power, and amusement, all are found 
there in the highest degree. 

Like London, Yedo is divided into two unequal 
districts by a river; the western part, being the 
largest, may be compared to the Middlesex side, and 
comprises the city proper; the eastern part, the 
Surrey side, is designated Hondjo. These two divi- 
sions are connected with each other by four great 
wooden bridges, of very simple but solid construction. 
They are called respectively, commencing on the 
north, Hadsuma Bassi, Liogoku Bassi, O Bassi, and 
Yetai Bassi. The largest of these is O Bass?, its 
length being about three hundred and fifty yards, or 
some fifty yards longer than London Bridge. This 
shows that as far as width is concerned the O-gava 
will compare favourably with the Thames ; but it is a 
much shallower river, and has no great rise of tide to 
compensate for its small depth of water. Hence it 
can only be navigated by river and coasting vessels 
of light draught, large sea-going ships visiting the 
port having to anchor in Yedo Bay, near the foreign 
settlement of Yokohama, fourteen miles lower down 
the harbour. 

Yedo proper is divided into three parts as fol- 
lows :—Stro, or ‘‘The Castle ;’’ Soto-Siro, or ‘ Out- 
side the Castle ;” and Ifidzi, or “‘ Town and Suburbs.” 
Siro (sometimes called Jiro) has a circumference 
of nearly five miles, and covers an area of about two 
square miles. It contains the palaces of the late 
Siogoon, now appropriated by the Mikado, which are 
surrounded by ramparts and a moat, forming a strong 
citadel when placed in a state of defence. Outside of 
these ramparts there are second and third lines of 
circumvallation formed by high walls, and by several 
canals that render the whole quarter a formidable 
place to attack. In these quarters are the palaces of 
the great daimios, or nobles; the halls of legisla- 
tion, councils of state, and the offices of the adminis- 
tration. The palace of the Mikado isin the centre, and 
elevated above all the others so as to overlook them. 
From it arises a square tower of several stories, richly 
ornamented, but otherwise the two royal palaces have 
not the magnificence which has been attributed to 
them; they exhibit that entire simplicity, both within 
and without, which distinguishes all Japanese build- 
ings, except temples. Of these there is not one within 





* The accompanying map is reduced from a native plan, forty square 
feet in size, on the scale of eight inches to tke mile. This large map was 
exhibited at the Brighton meeting of the British Association, when 
Mr. Mossman gave a description of the city. Imomii Iwakura and other 
members of the Japanese Embassy, with Sir Harry Parkes, the British 
Ambassador at Yedo, were in the Geographical Section at the time. 
Some of the Japanese visitors, one of whom was the Mayor of Yedo, 
afterwards calling at the “Leisure Hour” office, saw the redaced map, 
and expressed approval of its accuracy, 
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the precincts of the Siro, neither is the dwelling of an 
ordinary citizen to be seen in the spacious streets of 
this imperial quarter, where only nobles and their 
retinues are privileged to reside. Almost every re- 
sidence is surrounded by a moat, with numerous 
private bridges leading into the main thoroughfares, 
where the canals are spanned by eighteen public 
bridges. Along the principal canal there is a beau- 
tiful promenade, while the public walks round the 
castle are agreeable and picturesque, forming wide 
streets and roads kept scrupulously clean. The most 
notable feature in the residences of the daimios is 
their cleanliness, an important matter where the in- 
mates sit, take their meals, and sleep on the floor 
covered with mats. The beauty and fineness of these 
mats, and of the screens, carvings, and paintings, are 
the only points of distinction between the interior of 
the noblemen’s houses and those of simple citizens. 
Even their external architecture is plain to a fault. 
They are long buildings, of one single high story, 
ordinarily whitewashed, and have the appearance of 
large warehouses. All, however, have imposing en- 
trances through massive doors, sometimes ornamented 
with good carvings; but usually they are made of 
plain wood covered with small plates of copper form- 
ing various designs, such as the proprietor’s coat-of- 
arms. ‘Thus the stories of oriental splendour of the 
palaces of Yedo have been greatly exaggerated. 

Among those who have furnished us with a faithful 
account of Yedo and its topography, Mr. Lindau, 
long resident in Japan, is deserving of mention. 
While he prepares the visitor not to witness the 
fabulous grandeur of the court and nobility, yet he 
points out the natural beauties of the city and its 
great extent. ‘‘ Outside the Siro, or Castle,” he says, 
‘but not so near to it that I may mention it here, 
and close to the palaces of the Gosankios, there is a 
hill, which every foreigner should visit for the purpose 
of getting an idea of the extent of Yedo. The sight 
of this vast city, with its innumerable temples, its 
large white buildings and fine gardens, exhibits one 
of the most beautiful and interesting panoramas that 
can be imagined: It looks less like a city than a vast 
assemblage of parks and villas. In certain districts 
there may be seen regular streets, but by far the 
greatest part of the ground is covered with palaces 
and temples, surrounded by extensive gardens.”’ 

The second district of Yedo proper is Soto-Siro, 
signifying ‘‘ Outside the Castle,”’ covering a super- 
ficies of five square miles, with a circumference of 
about ten miles. It is separated from the Siro by the 
canal which surrounds the latter; separated from 
Hondjo by the Great River, and from the rest of the 
city by the Chori canal. It communicates with the 
former district by eighteen bridges, and the latter by 
the four great bridges already mentioned. Among 
these is one of much interest in a topographical point 
of view. This is the famous Mip-pon Bass, or ‘ Bridge 
of Japan.” It is not a very large bridge, but it is 
better built than any of the others, being constructed 
of cedar-wood, having balustrades ornamented with 
designs in copper running on either side of it. It is 
situated in the O-to-r7, or Grand Street of Yeddo, 
which is about fifty paces wide, and traversing the 
city from north-east to west for a distance of twelve 
miles. Beyond these points the thoroughfare is con- 
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road that will compare with our own turnpike roads, 
of not far short of a thousand miles in length. This 
bridge is nearly equidistant between these two 
places, and from it all distances are calculated 
throughout the realm, by land and sea. From this 
cause the bridge is held in great estimation by the 
Japanese, who are a people that have from an early 
period recognised the advantages to be derived from 
good roads and rapid communication between the 
outlying provinces and the capital. That portion of 
this great thoroughfare is named the 7Zo-kai-do, or 
‘“‘ Western Road,” and is well known to foreigners 
resident at the settlement of Yokohama, from being 
prohibited to travel on it when the cortége of any 
great daimio was passing along. In several cases 
they have been cut down by the retainers for not 
prostrating themselves before the procession; but 
these barbarous customs are happily being abolished 
by the enlightened progress of the Mikado and his 
new government. A railway is now laid down between 
Yokohama and Yedo—a distance of some eighteen 
miles—having its terminus at Sinagawa, where the 
To-kai-do commences, and in the vicinity of the 
British Legation. 

Of the five square miles which form the total area 
of Soto-Siro, more than one-half is occupied by the 
residences and grounds of daimios; and fifteen tem- 
ples cover a surface equal to one-tenth more. Among 
the latter stands the temple of Monzek?, the greatest 
Buddhist place of worship in Yedo, and the temple 
of Sanno, one of the principal churches dedicated to 
the old primitive religion of Japan, called Sintoo, or 
the worship of the Gods. On these temples, and the 
gardens that surround them, the Japanese lavish all 
their skill in architecture and ornamentation. There 
is no doubt a great display of barbaric splendour 
about them, and some of the colossal images are 
modelled with wonderful effect; but in the eyes of 
foreigners they present little or no artistic excellence. 
However, they present a notable contrast to the so- 
called palaces of the princes and nobles, who live like 
ascetics in monasteries, while these ecclesiastic edifices 
look like, and too much are, abodes of luxury and 
licentiousness. 

The remaining space of Soto-Siro, about four and 
a half square miles, is laid out in regular streets, wide 
and narrow, nearly all at right angles and remarkably 
straight, like the new districts of an American city. 
This feature of regularity in the streets, especially in 
the older quarters of Yedo, would lead us to infer that 
the Japanese authorities were in this matter in ad- 
vance of the most progressive European States, if they 
were laid out, as stated, many centuries ago, when 
London or Paris were networks of crooked, narrow 
streets and lanes. Iam inclined, however, to doubt 
if any of these streets are even one century old, in 
consequence of the extensive conflagrations which 
frequently occur among the flimsily built wooden 
houses and shops, which are reduced to a heap of 
ashes in a few hours. After these great fires the 
authorities step in and require the builders to lay out 
the streets on a wider and improved plan. A case in 
point has recently occurred. In April of last year 
(1872) a great fire happened in the very quarter 
under consideration, when it was estimated that 
10,000 buildings were destroyed, leaving an area of 
about one square mile and a half vacant. Before the 
proprietors commenced to rebuild, the authorities 
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more substantial buildings of brick and stone, instead 
of the inflammable materials of wood and paper. 

The houses are built chiefly of bamboo, divided by 
screens made of strong transparent paper, without 
chimneys or windows, and never more than two stories 
high. They are built so in consequence of the city 
and surrounding country being subject to earthquakes. 
Should a heavy shock occur, the outer frame-work, 
the inner partitions, and movable panels will fall as 
one mass, and not crumble in beneath the roof; for 
in such a case the inmates could better escape from 
under the ruins than from a mass of brick. The 
roofs of dwellings generally project beyond the walls, 
increasing the darkness of the rooms; they are of 
thin earthen tiling, neatly laid in mortar and gut- 
tered, and the eaves are furnished with troughs to 
collect the rain. Sliding panels, covered with thin 
paper, form the substitute for windows. Houses in- 
habited by the poor classes are covered with a turf 
or straw thatch, which renders them dangerous in 
cases of conflagration. 

This interesting district is situated on the east of 
the castle, and has the form of a parallelogram. It is 
the most densely inhabited part of Yedo, the inha- 
bitants being almost solely employed in trade, and 
hence it may be appropriately designated the com- 
mercial quarter of the city. It comprises five longi- 














tudinal and twenty-two transverse streets, cutting 
each other at right angles, and forming seventy-eight 
districts, separated from one another by wooden gates, 
onda Rept open, but always guarded by a small 


police fotce, who at a moment can isolate any given 
part of it during a commotion among the inhabitants. 
‘There is not one daimio’s mansion or large temple 


within the precincts of this business quarter. All 
day long the streets are thronged like the busiest 
thoroughfares in London, giving them a very ani- 
mated aspect, but the total absence of wheeled ve- 
hicles drawn by horses makes them less noisy than the 
great thoroughfares of Western capitals, Though the 
business places and dwellings of the merchants and 
other citizens are extremely clean, yet they are small, 
and look poor compared to similar buildings in a 
European city. There are no handsome shops, no 
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grand establishments, no triumphal arches, no statues, 
no monuments ; in short, nothing of what constitutes 
generally the picturesque beauty of our occidental 
capitals. Altogether there is not one street in Yedo 
which could in the least recall such streets as in 
Europe we expect to find in the capital of a populous 
and powerful nation. 

Midzi, the third division of Yedo proper, may be 
designated as suburban, though there are parts of an 
urban character. This general name is understood 
to comprehend the whole of the capital exclusive of 
Siro and Soto-Siro. It covers an area of about 
twenty-four square miles, or two-thirds of the entire 
metropolis. For the better understanding of this 
extensive district, M. Rudolph Lindau has divided it 
into three parts, which may be respectively called 
North, South, and West; Hondjo, as already stated, 
being situated to the East of the castle. 

The part North of the castle covers a surface of 
about eleven square miles, and extends to the right 
bank of the O-gava, which here takes a sudden bend 
to the west, forming a long reach almost at a right 
angle with the lower part of the river, which flows in 
a due-south course into the bay. Near this elbow 
the river is crossed by the fifth great bridge of Yedo, 
called Os-kio-kai-do O-bassi, signifying ‘‘The Great 
Bridge of the Northern Road.”’ This suburb is re- 
markable for the number and extent of the temples 
which are found there, and which cover an area of 
not less than three and a quarter square miles, in- 
cluding the gardens that surround them. The mau- 
soleum of the Siogoons alone, surrounded by thirty- 
six temples, occupies a space of nearly two hundred 
and fifty acres. Here is the temple of Kanga, the 
tutelary deity of Yedo, which is remarkable for its 
extensive outbuildings, and its elevated position on a 
hill, from which a good view of the city may be ob- 
tained. ‘The buildings which are called the Zemple 
of Confucius form the University of Yedo, and are 
rather unpretending in their architecture. Not so 
the Temple of Quanon, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful, most venerated, and most frequented of all the 
temples in Japan. A fine portico leads to a long 
avenue, where a grand flight of steps gives access to 
the temple raised about twenty feet from the ground. 

A great part of the remaining portion of this dis- 
trict, comprising seven and a half square miles, is 
covered by rice-fields, vegetable gardens, and orchards. 
In the midst of these, picturesquely-situated houses 
rise, the abode of industrious agriculturists. There 
are likewise entensive pleasure-gardens, such as 
Askia-yama, and neat little villages, which form re- 
treats to the busy denizens of the city. Among these 
villages the one most famous for the beauty of its 
situation is called O-dzi. Every foreigner going to 
Yedo ought to visit it, but he must not expect to tind 
there artificial landscapes like those which surround 
the capitals of the West. He will see nothing but a 
fresh little valley, encompassed by a small limpid 
stream, on the banks of which reigns a peaceful 
tranquillity. 

Here are to be seen some of the most spacious 
domains and town residences of the great daimios, 
such as Mito, Ovari, and Kanga. These cover a 
superficies of nearly three square miles, where for- 
merly the retainers were quartered in barracks, each 
of them having an armed retinue of ten thousand 
men. The cortége of one of these great daimios pre- 
sents the most imposing sight to be seen in the streets 
of Yedo. He is always carried by numerous bearers 
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ina large and finely decorated chair, called a norimon, 
and is accompanied in procession by his insignia of 
nobility—-sword-bearers, led horses, with retainers 
carrying arms, baggage, and provisions. Since the 
revolution, however, these processions have been 
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artailed, and an edict has been issued prohibiting 
trtain classes from carrying swords. Among these 
vere some called Jonings, the poor sons of noble 
families, who were the most dangerous men during 
the emeutes that Yedo was subject to under the 
‘logoons. 

Atthe extreme north of this quarter is the Yuosivara, 
® Court of Public Women. It is a parallelogram 
tbout five hundred acres in extent, surrounded by 
high walls and a fosse, and entered by a great gate- 
vay with a watchhouse. This quarter is under the 
‘wveillance of the police. Foreigners were formerly 
‘cluded, but are now admitted. ‘The native ideas of 





vice are not strict, and the citizens are sometimes, 
accompanied by their families to musical and dancing 
performances given by these women. 

The part west of the castle covers an area of four 
square miles. More than half of this space is occupied 
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by the establishments of daimios, the greatest of 
whom, Kiusiu, represents the family of which the late 
Siogoon, Yoshi Hisa, is a member. The dwellings of 
citizens in this district do not occupy more than a 
hundred acres, while the rice-fields, vegetable gardens, 
and orchards extend over a square mile. 

South of the castle the suburbs cover a superficies 
of eight square miles, of which one-half is under cul- 
tivation, and one-quarter occupied by ecclesiastical 
edifices and their grounds, or as cemeteries. Of these 
the most remarkable are the Buddhist temple of 
Meguro, the ancient mausoleum of the Siogoons, sur- 
rounded by several temples, and the cemetery of the 
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chief priests of Yedo. Here also are the three temples 
which the Japanese Government has given as resi- 
dences to the representatives of the foreign Treaty 
Powers. The British Legation is most conveniently 
located in the temple of Zo-den-dsi, at Sinagawa, 
situated on the Zo-kai-do quite near the bay, and at 
the south-eastern entrance of Yedo. The French 
minister’s residence is about a mile farther along the 
road at the temple of Sa-kai-dsi, which is situated on 
an eminence commanding a picturesque prospect over 
part of the city and bay. The American Legation is 
situated more into the interior than either of the 
others, at the temple of Dsen-foo-dsi, about two miles 
and a half from Zo-den-dsi. Near this is the town 
residence of Satsuma, who represents the most 
powerful and wealthiest daimio’s family in Japan, 
and through whose influence chiefly the late Siogoon 
was deposed, and the present Mikado firmly esta- 
blished in his undivided sovereignty over the realm. 
No foreigner has visited the residence of this great 
daimio, but the natives report that it is the finest of 
the kind in Yedo, and, if they state the truth, it may 
be more deserving the name of palace than even that 
of the monarch. There are only a small number of 
citizens’ habitations in the southern part of the 
capital, besides the homesteads of the farmers, which 
are numerous. 

We now come to the remaining great division of 
the city named Hondjo, comprising all the urban and 
suburban quarters east of Yedo proper, and separated 
from it by the O-gava River. This district is upwards 
of nine miles in circumference, and has an area of five 
square miles. It is entirely surrounded by water, and 
may be considered an island, the boundaries of which 
are — south, the Bay of Yedo; west, the O-gava; 
north, a wide canal; and east, a river running pa- 
rallel with the O-gava; or more correctly speaking, 
another ana-branch of that river which drains the 
province of Ifusasi, in which Yedo is situated, and 
having several mouths in the bay. 

This island is intersected from east to west by four 
large canals, and two from south to north, which, 
meeting beyond the city boundary, carry water com- 
munication far intothe country. Besides these there 
are numerous small canals between the great ones, all 
cutting each other at right angles, the latter dividing 
Hondjo into eight well-defined districts. In the 
western sections, along the left bank of the O-gava, 
are several extensive storehouses belonging to the 
Government; and on the banks of the canals are 
found the warehouses and dwellings of a few mer- 
chants, artisans, and fishermen. The greater portion, 
however, is occupied by temples and daimios’ resi- 
dences. In the districts to the north and east the 
principal buildings are Government stores and ware- 
houses, with a few dwellings of citizens, the great 
part occupied by daimios’ mansions and temples, 
surrounded by rice-fields and plantations. On the 
south side are the shores of the bay, with the Govern- 
ment arsenal, and the fish-market on an island at the 
mouth of the river, where ferry-boats are continually 
plying. 

Hondjo is a very quiet part of the capital. One 
might compare it to the Faubourg St. Germain of 
Paris, if the whole of Yedo was not the rendezvous 
of the Japanese aristocracy. The extensive quay on 
the bank of the river forms a long, wide, and beauti- 
ful street, and may be especially recommended to 
foreign travellers who have only a few days to spend 
in visiting the city. In passing along this marine 





promenade they will see across the river several fing 
temples and public edifices, which stand on the 
western bank, and at the same time obtain a very 
good idea of the animated river-life on the O-gava, 
whose waters are always crowded with junks and 
boats of all sizes. Then the view of Yedo from the 
bay presents to the foreigner the aspect of a great, 
strange, and beautiful city. Situated on undulating 
ground, and covered with fine old trees, it spreads 
out under a sky which has well been compared to the 
sky of Italy over the Bay of Naples. The numerous 
large temples with their great roofs, surmounted by 
gilded domes, and glittering with bright metallic 
plates, produce a brilliant and beautiful effect ; and 
the pagodas, the long lines of well-constructed quays, 
the fortifications, kept in perfect good order, the 
great daimios’ palatial residences—all these together, 
crowned by the central citadel and palaces of the 
Mikado, present an imposing sight that is not sur- 
passed by a distant view of any other city in the East. 
Having given the topography of the city, let us 
now speak of the population, the number and classi- 
fication of its inhabitants. While Yedo was under 
the régime of the Siogoons, the daimios were bound 
by the Government to reside at least six months in 
the year at their town residences, each to be attended 
by a certain number of retainers according to the 
income of his estates. This forced residence was not 
obligatory upon the whole of the daimios at one time, 
but was so arranged that those having their posses- 
sions in the north-eastern provinces entered on their 
domains at one time, and on their departure those 
from the south-west provinces marched in. The con- 
sequence was that every six months there was a 
regular migration to and from the provinces of these 
followers, who formed on an average upwards of one- 
fourth of the population. Since that obnoxious law 
was abrogated by the Mikado and his new Govern- 
ment, the daimios have ceased to take up their abode 
at fixed intervals with great bands of retainers, whom 
they have now handed over to their sovereign to form 
an imperial army. Not only has this been done by 
the whole body of daimios, but many of them have 
dismantled the barracks in their town residences, 
and only keep a few retainers and domestics to 
support their dignity and household. From this it 
will be seen that Yedo has always had a fluctuating 
population, which has been further disturbed by the 
events of the revolution. To understand this more 


| clearly it will be best to refer to the approximate 


statistics of Mr. Lindau, drawn up in 1860. 

At that period there were eighteen great daimios in 
Japan, each of whom brought on an average 10,000 
followers with him into Yedo. There were 342 inferior 
daimios, each of whom brought on an average 1,000 
followers, making a total of 432,000 of this class in 
the city. The officials belonging to the Siogoon and 
his administration he computed in round numbers at 
150,000, and the ecclesiastics belonging to the temples 
at 200,000. It so happened that there was a census 
taken of the merchants, artisans, agriculturists, 
fishermen, and other non-official inhabitants, in 1857, 
which gave a return of 572,848. Besides these, 
there was a floating population composed of pilgrims 
from the provinces, visitors, and other travellers, who 
congregated in Yedo, whom he calculated at an 
average of 200,000. The total of these items amounts 
to 1,554,848. 

Since these approximate statistics were computed, 
the population of Yedo has undergone a complete 
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revolution, and at present the city is in a transition 
state. One fact, however, is known—that the class of 
retainers of the daimios has been reduced to a low 
minimum, so that this formidable body of armed 


followers will no longer overawe the industrious and | 


eaceful citizens. On the other hand, the imperial 
soldiers of the garrison have been greatly augmented, 
who, it is hoped, will maintain law and order in the 
capital. There is also a probability of the numerous 
ecclesiastics and officials being reduced, so that for 
many years to come the city is not likely again to 
have such a teeming population as it had in the 
palmy days of the late Siogoon.* Nevertheless, the 
prospects of its prosperity under the legitimate rule 
of the Mikado and his new Government are most 
encouraging; and with a continued progress in its 
public works and institutions after European models, 
Yedo bids fair to be ere long the London of the Far 
Kast. 





DREAMS AND DREAMING. 
II.—CAUSES OF DREAMS. 


In speaking of the causes of dreams, we must be 
understood as referring only to proximate causes, and 
not to those remoter causes which, whatever claim 
they may have to be considered by philosophical 
thinkers and writers on mental phenomena, would, 
from their transcendental character, hardly suit the 
general reader. From the commonplace point of 
view, then, it is pretty plain that the causes of 
dreams must be exceedingly various, and may almost 
equal in multitude the manifold circumstances of our 
waking life—seeing that there is scarcely any event, 
or bodily or mental condition to which we are liable 
when awake, which may not be, and, indeed, is not, 
occasionally reproduced in our dreams in some phase 
or other. It has been shown with sufficient proof 
that certain bodily sensations give rise to certain 
dreams, and that it is generally when the body is in 
a state of discomfort, from whatever cause, that dis- 
agreeable and terrible dreams occur. Ordinarily we 
do not dream uncomfortably, but are very much 
accustomed to follow out in sleep those ideas and 
trains of thought which have occupied us awake, 
without any disturbance of our serenity, and fora 
brief space only, before we lapse into unconscious- 
ness. In such ordinary cases the action of the 
mind may be said to go on after the bodily senses 
are dormant, just as a body set in motion will con- 
tinue to move after the propelling power is with- 
drawn, or as a vessel will go on for a time after 
the furling of the sails, or the stopping of the paddle- 
wheels. 

That dreams of a certain character accompany 
certain sensations to which the sleeping person is 
subjected either by accident or design, has been 
proved both by observation and experiment. Thus 
Dr. Gregory, who paid much attention to this sub- 
ject, states that having gone to bed with a vessel of 
hot water at his feet, he dreamed of walking up the 
crater of Mount Etna, and felt the ground warm 
under him. He also, on another occasion, dreamed 
of spending a winter at Hudson’s Bay, and of suffer- 


ing much distress from intense frost ; and found when 





* At the meeting of the British Association, already mentioned, one of 
the Japanese Ambassadors stated that the population of Yedo in 1872 
Was estimated at about 1,000,000, including a garrison of 3,000 soldiers. 
The city contains nearly 250,000 dwelling-houses, places of business, and 
public buildings. 
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he awoke that he had thrown off the bed-clothes in 
his sleep, and exposed himself to cold. Not long 
before the occurrence of his dream he had been read- 
ing a description of this colony. Dr. Reid, the well- 
known metaphysician, relates of himself that the 
dressing of a blister, which he had applied to his 
head, becoming ruffled, so as to produce pain, he 
dreamed that he had fallen into the hands of a 


| party of North American Indians, who were scalping 


him. Probably there is hardly a single one of our 


adult readers whose own experience would not supply 
examples of a like character with the above. We 
have all been so acted upon in our sleep, and we 
account for dreams of the kind by attributing them 
to sensations conveyed from the surface of the body, 
through the nerves, until some corresponding im- 
pression is produced on the mind. What is less easy 
of explanation is the fact, hardly less familiar to us, 
that any very strong impressions received during 
the day may materially affect the character of our 
dreams at night. Thus, an odd figure we meet in 
the street in the morning, and forget almost as 
soon as he has passed us, will confront us again 
in our first sleep, and we shall find it impossible 
to get rid of him. Or the noise and clamour 
of a mob of rabble, from which we have instinc- 
tively run away in the day, shall renew itself at 
night, their confused forms and discordant outcries 
constituting the distressing material of our dreams. 
Dr. Beattie relates that on one occasion, after riding 
thirty miles in a very high wind, he passed a night 
of dreams which were so terrible that he found it 
expedient to keep himself awake, that he might no 
longer be tormented with them. ‘Had I been 
superstitious,” he observes, “I should have thought 
that some disaster was impending ; but it occurred 
to me that the tempestuous weather I had encoun- 
tered the preceding day might be the cause of all 
these horrors.” 

In order to determine how far the senses are in- 
strumental in the production of dreams, M. Maury 
submitted to a series of experiments in which the 
external organs were provoked, in a manner and by 
substances of which he was ignorant, while he was 
sleeping, and the succeeding dream immediately and 
carefully noted. Some of the results were signifi- 
cant and curious: thus, when his nose was tickled 
with a feather, he dreamed that he was undergoing 
tortures—that a pitch-plaster was applied to his 
face, and then roughly withdrawn, denuding the 
lips and cheek. When a pair of tweezers was 
struck close to his ear, he dreamed of the ringing 
of bells, which changing to the tocsin, suggested 
a revolution. On being made to smell eau-de- 
cologne, he dreamed that he was in a perfumer’s 
shop, and fancied it was the shop of Jean Farina, in 
Cairo, not in Cologne, his mind having wandered 
to the East. He was made to feel the heat and 
smell of a burning match, the wind at the time 
whistling through the shutters ; he dreamed that he 
was at sea, and that the powder-room of the vessel 
blew up. On his neck being gently pricked, he 
dreamed that a blister was applied, and there re- 
curred the recollection of a physician who had 
treated him in his youth. <A piece of hot iron was 
held close to his face, communicating a slight heat, 
and he dreamed of bandits who got into houses 
and applied hot irons to the feet of the inhabitants 
to extort moneyfrom them. A drop of water falling 
on the brow suggested a dream of Italy, great thirst, 
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and a refreshing draught. A light surrounded by 
a red paper being repeatedly passed before his eyes, 
he dreamed of a storm of lightning, which repro- 
duced a violent tempest which he had formerly en- 
countered. 

Analogous to the above experiments, and confir- 
matory of the theory they illustrate, is the involun- 
tary experience of a medical man, recorded in the 
‘‘ Journal of Psychological Medicine,” 1856. He had 
to visit patients at Coventry, and being unexpec- 
tedly detained there, a bed was procured for him 
at a cheesemonger’s. The weather was hot; the 
tradesman had just unpacked a cargo of old cheese 
which filled the neighbourhood with its odour. 
Fatigued with his professional duties the doctor flung 
himself on the bed, and had the gratification of hear- 
ing the rats gnawing away in real earnest at his bed’s 
head. But, thoroughly tired out, he fell asleep. ‘I 
was still breathing the cheesy atmosphere,” he says, 
“and this, associated with the marauding rats, so 
powerfully affected my imagination, that a most 
horrid dream was the consequence. I fancied myself 
in some barbarous country, where, being charged 
with some political offence, I was doomed to be in- 
carcerated in a large cheese. And although this 
curious prison-house seemed most oppressive, it 
formed but part of my sufferings; for I had scarcely 
become reconciled to my miserable fate, when, to my 
horror, an army of rats attacked the monster cheese, 
and soon they seemed to have effected an entrance, 
and began to fix themselves in numbers upon my 
naked body. The agony I endured was increased 
by the seeming impossibility of driving them away, 
and fortunately for my sanity I awoke; but with a hot 
head and throbbing temples, and a sense of nausea 
from the extremely strong odour of the cheese.” 

A very common cause of dreams is anxiety either 
on one’s own account or on account of others. A 
solicitor had lost a very important document con- 
nected with the conveyance of some property; the 
most anxious search was made for it in vain; and on 
the night preceding the day on which the parties 
were to meet for the final settlement, the son of this 
gentleman went to bed, under much painful anxiety 
and disappointment, and dreamed that at the time 
when the missing paper was delivered to his father, 
his table was covered with papers connected with the 
affairs of a particular client. On awaking, he 
hastened to make a search among these papers, and 
there he found the document they had been so long 
in search of, which had been tied up in a parcel to 
which it was in no way related. A somewhat similar 
case is related by Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to 
“The Antiquary.” ‘Mr. R , of Bowland, a 
gentleman of landed property in the vale of Gala, 
was prosecuted for a very considerable sum, the ac- 
cumulated arrears of teind (or tithe), for which he 
was said to be indebted toa noble family, the titulars 
(lay impropriators of tithes). Mr. R was strongly 
impressed with the belief that his father had, by a 
form of process peculiar to the law of Scotland, pur- 
chased these lands from the titular, and therefore 
that the present prosecution was groundless. But 
after an industrious search among his father’s 
papers, an investigation of the public records, and 
a careful inquiry among all persons who had trans- 
acted law business for his father, no evidence could 
be recovered to support his defence. The period was 
now at hand when he conceived the loss of his law- 
suit to be inevitable, and he had formed the deter- 











mination to ride to Edinburgh next day, and make 
the best bargain he could in the way of compromise, 
He went to bed with this resolution, and, with all the 
circumstances of the case floating on his mind, had a 
dream to the following purpose. His father, who 
had been many years dead, appeared to him, he 
thought, and asked him why he was disturbed in his 
mind. In dreams men are not surprised at such 
apparitions. Mr. R thought that he informed 
his father of the cause of his distress, adding that the 
payment of a considerable sum of money was the 
more unpleasant to him, because he had a strong 
consciousness that it was not due. ‘ You _are right, 
my son,’ replied the paternal shade, ‘I did acquire 
right in those teinds for payment of which you are 
prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction 
are in the hands of Mr. , @ writer (or attorney), 
who is now retired from professional business, and 
resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a 
person whom I employed on that occasion for a par- 
ticular reason, but who never on any other occasion 
transacted business on my account. It is very possi- 
ble,’ pursued the vision, ‘that Mr. may have 
forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date; 
but you may call it to his recollection by this token, 
that when I came to pay his account, there 
was difficulty in getting change for a Portugal 
piece of gold, and we were forced to drink out 
the balance at a tavern.” Mr. R—— awoke in 
the morning with all the words of this vision 
imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth 
while to walk across the country to Inveresk, instead 
of going straight to Edinburgh. When he came 
there, he waited on the gentleman mentioned in the 
dream—a very old man. Without saying anything 
of the vision, he inquired whether he remembered 
having conducted such a matter for his deceased 
father. The old gentleman could not at first bring 
the circumstance to his recollection, but on mention 
of the Portugal piece of gold, the whole returned 
upon his memory; he made an immediate search for 
the papers, and recovered them; so that Mr. R—— 
carried to Edinburgh the documents necessary to gain 
the cause which he was on the verge of losing.” 
Scott’s explanation of this singular dream is instruc- 
tive. He states that he ‘had often heard this story 
told by persons who had the best access to know the 
facts, who were not likely themselves to be deceived, 
and were certainly incapable of deception. He could 
not therefore refuse to give it credit, however extra- 
ordinary the circumstances. The circumstantial cha- 
racter of the information given in the dream, takes it 
out of the general class of impressions of the kind, 
which are occasioned by the fortuitous coincidence of 
actual events with our sleeping thoughts. On the 
other hand, few will suppose that the laws of nature 
were suspended, and a special communication from 
the dead to the living permitted, for the purpose of 
saving Mr. R a certain number of hundred 
pounds.” He adds, that his theory was “that the 
dream was only the recapitulation of information 
which Mr. R had really received from his father 
while in life, but which at first he merely recalled as 
a general impression that the claim was settled. It 
is not uncommon for persons to recover, during sleep, 
the threads of ideas which they have lost during their 
waking hours.” 

In his notes to ‘“‘ Waverley,” Sir Walter relates 
another case as plainly referable to anxiety of mind. 
A gentleman connected with a bank in Glasgow, 
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while employed in the occupation of cashier, was 
annoyed by a person out of his turn demanding the 
ayment of a cheque for six pounds. Having paid 
him, but with reluctance, out of his turn, he thought 
no more of the transaction. At the end of the year, 
which was eight or nine months after, a difficulty 
was experienced in making the books balance in 
consequence of a deficiency of six pounds. Several 
days and nights were exhausted in endeavours to dis-- 
cover the source of the error, but without success; 
and the discomfited and chagrined cashier retired one 
night to his bed, disappointed and fatigued. He fell 
asleep, and dreamed he was at his bank, and once 
again the whole scene of the annoying man and his 
six-pound cheque arose before him ; and on examina- 
tion, it was discovered that the sum paid to this 
person had been neglected to be inserted in the 
proper book, and that it exactly accounted for the 
error in the balance. 

The following melancholy story is related by Dr. 
Macnish, as the most striking example he ever met 
with of the co-existence between a dream and a pass- 
ing event. The cause of the dream was, beyond a 
doubt, the profound anxiety of the dreamer :—‘‘ Miss 
M., a young lady residing in Ross-shire, was deeply 
in love with an officer who accompanied Sir John Moore 
inthe Peninsular War. The constant danger to which 
he was exposed had an evident effect upon her spirits. 
She became pale and melancholy in perpetually brood- 
ing over his fortunes ; and, in spite of all that reason 
could do, felt a certain conviction that, when she last 
parted from her lover, she had parted with him for 
ever. In a surprisingly short period her graceful 
form declined into all the appalling characteristics of 
a fatal illness, and she seemed rapidly hastening to 
the grave, when a dream confirmed the horrors she 
had long anticipated, and gave the finishing stroke 
toher sorrows. One night, after falling asleep, she 
imagined she saw her lover—pale, bloody, and 
wounded in the breast, enter her apartment. He 
drew aside the curtains of the bed, and with a look 
of the utmost mildness, informed her that he had 
been slain in battle, desiring her at the same time to 
comfort herself, and not take his death too seriously 
toheart. It is needless to say what influence this 
vision had upon a mind so replete with woe. It 
withered it entirely, and the poor girl died a few days 
afterwards; but not without desiring her parents to 
note down the day of the month on which it hap- 
pened, and see if it would not be confirmed, as she 
confidently declared it would. Her anticipation was 
correct, for accounts were shortly afterwards received 
that the young man was slain at the battle of Corunna, 
which was fought on the very day of the night of 
which his betrothed had beheld the vision.” 

On hearing or reading such a narrative as the 
above, the first impulse of the mind is to accept the 
common idea that there must be really some un- 
accountable connection between the dream and the 
event ; but a little consideration will suffice to guide 
any reasonable person to the conclusion that such 
coincidences, even in every case that comes under 
notice, are merely accidental. How probable it is 
that an event may coincide with a dream will appear 
when we reflect that dreams, for the most part, refer 
tothe accomplishment of that which haunts our minds 
when awake. We see that correspondences of thought 
in sleep with actual fact must inevitably take place, 
when we remember how completely we are absorbed 





of good or of evil. We cannot choose but dwell 
upon absent friends and kindred when we know they 
are in imminent peril, and according to the bias of 
our minds, we hope the best or fear the worst respect- 
ing them. In sleep our imaginations are active, 
while the reason is absent, and the mind is often 
driven to conclusions which the event may prove true 
or false, but which we would not have accepted in 
our waking moments. Tens of thousands of sleepers 
are dreaming every night, but we rarely hear of these 
striking coincidences of dream with fact. The won- 
der is—not that they do occur now and then—but 
that we do not hear of a great many more of them. 
Not a few of the causes of dreams are connected 
with our diet. The want of food is a powerful pro- 
voker of dreams in a healthy subject. The hungry 
man dreams of food—not, be it remarked, of feasts, 
banquets, and gormandising, but of plain, wholesome 
meals, void of dainties; and when the thirsty man 
drinks in his dream, it is ges.erally of the “ wine of 
Paradise,” and not of French or Spanish vintages. 
On the influence of diet on dreams, Leigh Hunt 
pleasantly remarks: ‘‘It is probable that a trifling 
degree of indigestion will give rise to many fantastic 
dreams in a fanciful mind; while, on the other hand, ' 
a very substantial repletion is necessary towards a 
fanciful creation in a good one. It shall make an 
epicure of any vivacity act as many parts in his sleep 
as a tragedian ‘for that night only.’ The inspira- 
tions of veal, in particular, are accounted extremely 
Delphic ; Italian pickles partake of the grave spirit 
of Dante; and a butter-boat shall contain as many 
ghosts as Charon’s.” It is on record that Mrs. 
Radcliffe made a practice of devouring raw viands 
and other indigestible matters at supper, for the 
express purpose of peopling her dreams with ghostly 
and ghastly images, to be worked up in her horrify- 
ing romances. The painter, Fuseli, used to sup off 
pork chops underdone, at least so it is related, for the 
same purpose of engendering strange visions, with a 
view to transferring them to his canvas; and really if 
one is to judge by his performances, and the nume- 
rous figures of agonising humanity he has left us, not 
a few of which look as though they had been flayed 
alive, he must have met with considerable success. 
Of the effects of intemperance on dreams there are 
miserable accounts. It would seem that the thorough 
drunkard is drunk even in his sleep, and that his 
dreaming experience is almost invariably as distress- 
ing as it is absurd, consisting, not unusually, of a 
kind of grotesque delirium made up of frantic mirth, 
with fear as frantic, mingled together. If he con- 
tinue his excesses, the visions of the night intrude 
upon his waking consciousness, and culminate in that 
well-known shuddering insanity fatal to so many 
slaves of a loathsome vice. Intoxication by opium is 
said to produce dreams, in the first instances of most 
exquisite enjoyment, seducing the dreamer to further 
indulgence, and ultimately avenging his selfish folly 
by visions of the most strange and appalling descrip- 
tion. De Quincey, in his ‘‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” thus describes his dreams: ‘Southern 
Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, the 
part of the earth most swarming with human life— 
the great officina gentium. Man is a weed in these 
regions. The vast empires, also, in which the enor- 
mous population of Asia has always been cast, give a 
further sublimity to the feelings associated with all 
Oriental names or images. In China, over and above 


during periods of special anxiety in our anticipations | what it has in common with the rest of Southern 
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Asia, I am terrified by the modes of life, by the 
manners, and the barrier of utter abhorrence and 
want of sympathy placed between us by feelings 
deeper than I can analyse. I could sooner live with 
lunatics or brute animals. All this, and much more 
than I can say, or have time to say, the reader must 
enter into before he can comprehend the unimagin- 
able horror which the dreams of Oriental imagery 
and mythological tortures impressed upon me. Under 
the connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical 
sunlight, I brought together all creatures, birds, 
beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and 
appearances, that are found in all tropical regions, 
and assembled them together in China or Indostan. 
From kindred feelings 1 soon brought Egypt and all 
her gods under the same law. I was stared at, 
hooted at, grinned at, chattered at by monkeys, by 
parrots, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and was 
fixed for centuries at the summit, or in the secret 
rooms. I was the idol; I was the priest; I was 
worshipped ; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath 
of Brama through all the forests of Asia. Vishnu 
hated me; Seeva laid in wait forme. I came sud- 
denly upon Isis and Osiris. I had done a deed, they 
said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I 
was buried for a thousand years in stone coffins, with 
mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers, at the 
head of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with can- 
cerous kisses, by crocodiles, and laid confounded with 
all unutterable slimy things, amongst reeds and 
Nilotic mud.” 

Other causes of dreams will readily recur to the 
reader—such as sickness, perplexity, public affairs, 
personal losses, gains, or bereavements—any import- 
tant or critical event, in short, in the life of the 
sleeper. Such proximate causes are numberless, and 
we need only refer to them. The question yet re- 
mains (for many persons deem it still unresolved) 
whether supernatural influence has anything to do 
with dreams. If this question had been asked in 
former times, few people would have been bold 
enough to decide it in the negative. The super- 
natural source of at least some dreams was a very 
ancient belief, and in proof of this one might quote 
testimony to almost any amount. But without citing 
the ancients, there is abundant evidence of a more 
recent date showing the ideas entertained on this 
subject by persons of authority and repute. Thus, 
Luther considered the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures decisive on the point, and believed that the 
minds of men were still, as in the times of Serip- 
ture record, moved in holy and heavenly dreams sent 
from God, and that we ought to pray for such dreams. 
It is odd, however, that he did not adopt this course 
himself; on the contrary, he tells us he often prayed 
to God that God would not speak anything to him in 
dreams, as if jealous of any revelation less certain than 
that of the written word. Bishop Cowper records that 
he had a dream from God guiding him most remark- 
ably to the place of his public ministry. Bishop 
Bull declares his conviction that some dreams are 
impressed upon us by some superior influence. Bishop 
Ken had a fixed belief that it was a part of the office 
of guardian angels to expel from the minds of good 
men in their sleep all thoughts of diabolical origin, 
and to suggest good dreams. Samuel Wesley, it is 
well known, was much of the same mind, and would 
not have the suggestions of dreams lightly regarded. 
At the present day this question seems to have 
drifted out of view—a fact in itself rather significant 





of the way in which it shall be solved. We, for our 
part, prefer to leave it to find its own solution ; re. 
ferring the reader, for his guidance, to the argument 
of Professor Haven, of which he can form his own 
opinion. ‘‘ Are any dreams supernatural ?”’ he asks, 
and this is his reply: ‘‘ No doubt the future may be 
supernaturally communicated in dreams. No doubt 
it has been, and that not in a few cases, as every 
believer in the sacred Scriptures must admit. But 
this is not a necessary supposition. A dream may 
be prophetic, yet not supernatural. Some law, not 
fully known to us, may exist, by virtue of which the 
nervous system, when in a highly excited state, 
becomes susceptible of impressions not ordinarily 
received, and is put in communication, in some way 
to us mysterious, with scenes, places, and events, far 
distant, so as to become strangely cognisant of the 
coming future. Can any one show that this is im- 
possible? Is it more improbable than that the cases 
recorded are mere chance coincidences? Is it not 
quite as likely to be so, as that the event should 
correspond, in so many cases and striking a manner, 
with the previous dream, and yet there be xo cause 
whatever for the correspondence? . Is it not 
possible that there may be some natural law or agent 
—some as yet unexplained, but partially known con- 
dition of the physical system, when in a peculiarly 
sensitive state, of which the modus operandi is not yet 
understood, but the existence of which is competently 
indicated by instances? That this is the true explan- 
ation, I by no means affirm; I make the suggestion 
merely to indicate what, it seems to me, may bea 
possible solution of the problem.” 





DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


OUR WATER-PIPES. 


Every modern English house, if only a few removes 
above a labourer’s cottage, has many engineering 


devices. Water-supply alone involves a system of 
cisterns, pipes, and other arrangements about which 
the householder ought to have some knowledge. 
Servants very seldom know or trouble themselves 
about what does not belong to their own work. 
While all goes well, and the weather is warm, the 
water machinery is little thought of. But when 
sudden or severe frost arrives, or rather when thaw 
comes after a frost, our water-pipes bring anxiety 
and trouble. These are the harvest times of the 
plumber. In haste we send for this important per- 
sonage, but as fifty houses in the district are in the 
same disaster, it is not always easy to get his assist- 
ance. But supposing we have had the plumber 
aud his men, then may have to follow plasterers, 
bricklayers, paper-hangers, and painters. Our 
houses are beset by working tradesmen. Pleasant 
times for them, no doubt; not so for paterfamilias. 
His house turned into a workshop, comfort is a thing 
unknown, and then the unbidden thoughts of those 
** little bills”! 

If paterfamilias be a gentleman of means, he pays 
and tries to forget. Stop, the end of it is not come 
yet. ‘Shocking, isn’t it, dear?” mildly ejaculates 
materfamilias, as looking upwards to some cracked 
and stained ceiling, she sees what offends her fasti- 
dious taste. The whitewasher has operated there, 
but the result is imperfect. Mamma suggests the 
house decorator, so he is called in. 
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“Only one way to cure that ceiling, madam,” 
says the latter, after inspection ; “two coats of paint, 
then whitewash over.”* Itis done. Once more the 
house is brought to decent order; but the bills, the 
little bills! 

There is an old, a very old proverb; everybody 
knows it—to wit, that prevention is better than 
cure. The question, then, is whether this good old 
proverb admit not of application to the very case in 
point. Surely, if possible, it would be better to take 
measures to prevent the bursting of -water-pipes 
than to wait until they have burst, and then go 
about mending them in such imperfect fashion that, 
occasion occurring, they must needs burst again, I 
will not call it accidentally. 

The conditions which determine the fracture of 
water-pipes under the influence of frost and freezing 
lie within a nutshell. The physical fact is well 
known that water in freezing expands with what 
may not be inaptly called indomitable force. The 
experiment was long ago tried of filling a bombshell 
with water, plugging the shell, and exposing the 
whole to freezing temperature. The water froze, 
and the shell burst, thereby demonstrating the power 
manifested. If this happens with a bombshell, what 
may be expected to happen to a comparatively frail 
iron or leaden pipe? Were these pipes never so 
strong and well manufactured, still burst they must 
if the water they hold should chance to freeze. These 
pipes are not always well manufactured, iron pipes 
being especially subject to flaws, and if leaden pipes 
stand greater chance of being well turned out at first, 
the awkward bump solderings deemed necessary by 
plumbers for their juncture conduce to weakness 
eventually. Whilst on the matter of these bump 


joints, it would be well if they were almost univer- 
sally abolished. What engineers term the “ flute 
and spigot” joint—the juncture used in connecting 
small soft metal gas pipes—is far stronger, far more 
rapid of executior, and in every respect more eligible. 

To resume consideration of our proverb, ‘‘ preven- 


tion better than cure.” Freezing it is that bursts 
the pipes, hence the question arises whether the 
water they convey cannot be kept from freezing. 
Wherever a gas flame is available, freezing of water- 
pipes can be obviated, and gas so usually goes along 
with water in our establishments that ve may say the 
prevention of water-pipes freezing is in all cases pos- 
sible. All that the case requires is to maintain a 
lighted gas flame either in contact or close propin- 
quity with any system of water-pipes to be protected. 
Looking at the water system of an English dwelling- 
house as a whole, beginning at the beginning, or 
where the water comes in, and ending with its distri- 
bution, we will first direct our regards to the supply 
pipe which feeds the cistern. This pipe is usually 
short, and usually, if not always, it may be protected 
from freezing cold by the device of jacketing, or 
envelopment in a non-conductive material. The 
value of jacketings of equal thickness is proportionate 
to their non-conducting nature, and amongst avail- 
able non-conductors of heat and cold, hardly any 
material is better than—few so good as—fiannel. 
Having resolved to envelop a pipe in a flannel 
jacket or external sheath, the operation itself presents 
no difficulties. Common housemaids’ scrubbing flan- 
nel is quite good enough, though it may have some 
cotton in its texture. Felt is a material intrinsically 
good, but owing to stiffness it is somewhat difficult to 
Manipulate. Flannel gives no trouble of the kind. 





Being torn or cut into ribands and tightly wound 
about the pipe, it should be overlaid with.a serpen- 
tine twist of ordinary twine, and the process of flan- 
nelling and securing with twine repeated until an 
envelope not less than half an inch thick results. 

If jacketing be so efficient, the reader would like 
perhaps to know why it cannot be used for the 
remaining portion of the piping. The reply to this 
is simple. In most houses the ramifications of 
water-pipes are concealed behind plaster, baulks, and 
scantling, only portions being visible here and there ; 
jacketing throughout, then, would be obviously impos- 
sible. Frost attacks, then, will have to be guarded 
against in another way. Let us first pay heed to the 
chief cistern. If its water get frozen, every part of 
the hydraulic system is thrown out of order. Freez- 
ing of the cistern can be prevented by the simple 
expedient of warming it underneath by means of a 
gas flame, and a very small flame will do. In this, 
as in every other case in which gas flames are used 
for heating purposes, the following maxim is univer- 
sal, viz., the flame must be caused to burn in such 
manner that no soot shall be deposited. Now there 
is only one sort of gas flame that does not deposit 
soot when actually brought into contact with a 
surface. To accomplish this the gas must be mixed 
with atmospheric air and ignited after permeating a 
wire-gauze extension, a device so commonly adopted 
in the construction of small gas kettle-heaters, that I 
need not stop to particularise. Any deposition of 
soot would be not merely disadvantageous but dan- 
gerous, because of its falling down ignited. Absolute 
flame contact is, however, unnecessary to complete 
the arrangement I am about to describe. To warm the 
water of a cistern above freezing point, an ordinary 
Argand gas flame does very well, and a flame not 
more than half an inch high all round amply suffices 
for a very large cistern. 

Having thus cared for the cistern, the pipes of dis- 
tribution leading from the cistern must have our 
next attention. Everybody knows that hot or warm 
water is lighter than cold water, so that if in any 
system of water-pipes the lowest part be heated, the 
temperature extends upwards and pervades all the 
rest. Having determined on the portion of tube to 
be warmed, we must next see about surrounding it 
with a hot-air space. This is tinman’s work, though 
he will not have to use tin plates, but thin sheet iron. 
What we require is to surround about a foot in 
length of the pipe—or bundle of pipes, as the case 
may be—in an iron-plate cylinder holding hot air. 
The lower end of the cylinder must be open, but the 
upper end must be closed, all but a small hole about 
the fourth of an inch in diameter, and the cylinder 
should be of such dimensions as to leave about three 
inches of space all round the pipe or pipe system. 
From this arrangement it follows that the heat of an 
Argand gas flame passing through an_ ordinary 
Argand chimney into the cylinder by its lower end 
will heat the whole interior volume of the cylinder, 
and eventually pass out, or at least partially—all 
that we require—through the upper perforation. 

If a system of domestic water-pipes be protected 
as described, no severity of frost that ever happens 
in this climate will affect them. It would be obviously 
unwise to allow freezing to occur before applying the 
remedy ; hence the gas jets should be lighted at the 
first incidence of frost and kept alight until thaw has 
set in. The jacketed pipe leading to the main 
cistern should never be interfered with. In no case 
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can the jacketing do any harm; hence, once on, it 
should be a fixture. 

When the frost is only slight the freezing may be 
retarded by allowing the water to drop or run away 
gently, so as to hinder the stillness which favours 
freezing. But it would be unwise to trust to this 
slight precaution. Cisterns in the upper parts of a 
house should be emptied, if the heating arrangement 
has been neglected. 

Thus much, then, for the cold portions of the 
domestic water system. Next let us turn our atten- 
tion to the boiler and its belongings. In most good 
houses the boiler-feeding arrangement is automatic; 
that is to say, the boiler fills with cold water, accord- 
ing to its needs, by the ordinary ball-cock arrange- 
ment. The automatic machinery may, however, be 
out of repair, and refuse to act. Occasionally, too, 
freezing may have cut off the boiler water-supply. 
From whatever cause this happens, the conditions 
become, not to say inconvenient, but highly dan- 
gerous. Everybody knows what violent commotion 
happens when water comes into sudden contact with 
hot metal. If the metal be only moderately hot—as 
a laundress’s smoothing-iron, for instance—still the 
commotion is very great; the water rapidly passing 
into steam—so rapidly that the result is dangerous 
in every case not admitting of ready escape. If the 
metal be iron, as a kitchen boiler, for instance, and 
if it be raised to red heat, the result of water contact 
is still more dangerous. Not merely steam is then 
evolved, but hydrogen gas, when a serious explosion 
is well-nigh inevitable. The boiler of a kitchen 
range continually heats so long as the range holds 
fire. If the boiler be water-charged, the water 
absorbs the heat, as contemplated, when the system 
is in order. If the boiler be void of water it becomes 
very hot, perhaps red hot, under which condition, if 
a gush of water be suddenly let in, then follows ex- 
plosion. 

These points being borne in mind, the danger will 
be apparent of using a kitchen range that has a self- 
supplying boiler one moment after the supply pipe 
has ceased to deliver its charge, yet which may 
begin to redeliver it at any uncertain moment. No 
time should be lost in cutting off any possible com- 
munication between the supply pipe and the boiler ; 
that is to say, if the range be imperatively required, 
and its work cannot be otherwise performed. 





VU wrietics. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—To measure the prodigious differ- 
ence which exists in this respect between Protestant England 
and France, you have only to compare the impression produced 
upon these two peoples by two contemporary events. When 
the Governor-General of India, a few months ago, appeared to 
entertain the intention of doing honour to the idolatry of sixty 
millions of the Hindoo subjects of Queen Victoria by the resto- 
ration of the gates of the temple of Somnauth, all England re- 
plied with a cry of indignation and wrath. But when, a few 
years ago, one of the sons of King Louis Philippe laid the first 
stone of a mosque on the soil where his ancestor St. Louis died, 
France was as little moved by it as by the news of an in- 
effectual skirmish, or a review which had turned out a failure. 
Is another proof necessary of the different results produced by 
the two systems? Here itis. Men are surprised sometimes 
by the ease with which the immense city of London, with its 
two millions of inhabitants, is kept in order by a garrison of 
three small battalions and two sauadrons ; while, to control the 
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capital of France, which is half the size, two armies—one com- 
posed of forty thousand troops of the line, the other of sixty 
thousand National Guards—are necessary. But the stranger 
who arrives in London on a Sunday morning—when he sees 
everything suspended in that gigantic capital in obedience to 
God—when, in that centre of mies business, of innumerable 
interests, and of the greatest trade in the universe—in that port 
where the produce of the five divisions of the globe is dis. 
embarked daily, he finds silence ard repose, scarcely inter. 
rupted by the bells which call to prayer and by the immense 
crowds on their way to church—then his astonishment ceases, 
He understands that there is another curb for a Christian people. 
besides that made by bayonets, and that when the law of God is 
fulfilled with such a solemn submissiveness, God Himself—if | 
dare use the words—charges Himself with the police arrange. 
ments.—Count de Montalembert. 


PatMERSsTON’s Home.—Mr. Cowper Temple, in receiving at 
Broadlands the delegates of Chambers of Commerce who as- 
sembled last autumn in Southampton, paid a graceful tribute to 
the memory of Lord Palmerston. ‘‘I cannot but remember 
that the associations of this house are a very striking reminder 
to us all that according to our several opportunities we all 
should work for the public good. In this library Lord Palmer. 
ston studied the books that we see ranged on those shelves. In 
that study he stood at his desk writing during a great part of 
the warm, pleasant, and cheerful day when he did not allow 
himself to indulge in pleasure, but remained strictly at his 
desk at work. After dinner, in the evening, he was again at 
his desk at work, spending many hours of the night, working 
hard in what he considered the discharge of his duty. It was 
only at that billiard-table in the next room that he occasionally 
took a little recreation in the —- This was his habit 
during the whole period of his public life. He was enthusiastic 
in doing what his hand found to do for carrying out so far as he 
was able the good of his country. His efforts are read in the 
history of Europe. To him Belgium owes its existence as an 
independent kingdom. To his efforts iri making the Quadruple 
Treaty, Portugal and Spain owe much of their constitutional 
liberties ; and whatever may have been his successes or short- 
comings, I think as we look upon that picture (a fine full-length 
portrait of Lord Palmerston), which was presented to my mother 
by the members of the House of Commons, after the debate on 
the Greek question, we must all feel stimulated to do according 
to our capacities whatever public services we are able to 
perform.” 


JUDICIAL CHARACTER.—‘‘To represent unto you,” wrote 
Bacon to Judge Hatton, ‘‘the lines and portraiture of a good 
judge—the first is, that you should draw your learning out of 
your books, not out of your brain. (2) That you should mix 
well the freedom of your own opinion with the reverence of the 
opinion of your fellows. (3) That you should continue the 
studying of your books, and not to spend upon the old stock. 
(4) That you should fear no man’s face, and yet not turn strict- 
ness into bravery. (5) That you should be truly impartial, and 
not so as men may see affection through your carriage. (6) That 
you be a light to juries to open their eyes, but not a guide to 
lead them by the noses. (7) That you affect not the opinion of 
pregnancy and expedition by an irapatient and catching bearing 
of the counsellor at the Bar. @) That your speech be with 
gravity, as one of the sages of the law, and not talkative, nor with 
impertinent flying out of show learning. (9) That your hands, 
and the hands of your hands, I mean those about you, be clean 
and uncorrupt from gifts, from meddling in titles, and from 
serving of turns, be they of great ones or small ones. (10) That 
you contain the jurisdiction of your Court within the ancient 
merestones, without removing the mark. (11) Lastly, that you 
carry such a hand over your ministers and clerks as that they 
may rather be in awe of you than presume upon you.” 


Tue River Systems or Evrore anv Asti.—Great rivers 
are the bonds of union which unite the people of different tribes 
or countries ; and if they terminate in the ocean, they form an 
important link in the chain of physical phenomena which tend 
to the improvement of the social life of man. In this respect, 
the countries of Europe, as well as those of southern and eastern 
Asia, are highly favoured, while northern Asia has no such 
advantages ; for although its river systems are so extensive as 
to rank amongst the greatest in the world, yet the climatic 
element interposes to destroy their usefulness. The mouths of 
the Oby, the Yenesei, and the Lena, are almost constantly 
covered with ice. Hence Northern Asia can take no part in the 
commerce of the World, from which also central Asia, or the 
district of continental streams, is excluded.—Dr. Keith John- 
ston’s Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, 





